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lose by 't: out with 't! within ten year 
it will make itself ten, which is a goodly in- 
crease," and Sonnet vi (for this symbolic use of 
the number ten, see also xxxii, and xxxviii), 
"That's for thyself to breed another thee. 
Or ten times happier, be it ten for one; 
Ten times thyself were happier than thou art. 
If ten of thine ten times rengur'd thee/* 

Moreover it might be argued that the figure 
of gluttony is changed in the next following 
sonnets into that of the thriftless waste of him 
who would be " the tomb of his self-love to stop 
posterity " (iii), " beauty's waste "being beauty 
" kept unus'd," for " the user so destroys it " 
(ix). 

That commentators are in the main agreed 
in regarding the compound phrase " by the 
grave and thee " as a modifier of the verb 
"eat," in the sense indicated, would require 
no further notice if one did not find an interest 
in the variety of the expression of the same 
sense; this interest is also increased by an agree- 
ment among commentators that the lines 
under consideration require elucidation, al- 
though the explanation given is usually repre- 
sented as being sufficiently obvious. Steevens's 
conjecture "be thy grave and thee" is indeed 
exceptional in acknowledging a grammatical 
difficulty; but before turning to that aspect of 
the problem, a few more of the notes accordant 
with those already cited may be added. Delius 
says, "this [glutton] bezieht sich auf das Fol- 
gende : ein solcher Schlemmer, dass Du, ver- 
mittelst des Grabes and Deiner selbst, das 
aufzehrst, was der welt zukommt ;" and Wynd- 
ham's exposition is, 

" Pity the world, of which you are the present 
ornament and only earnest of future increase 
in beauty (9-10), or else prevent the confirma- 
tion of that earnest, which is due to the world, 
by the grave (=your death) and thee (=your 
refusal to propagate your beauty before dy- 
ing)." 

The grammatical difficulty which Steevens, 
without success, attempted to remove is a bar- 
rier to the acceptance of the usual interpreta- 
tion of these lines. To allow the grammatical 
construction to suggest the sense, is, as it is in 
most cases, probably better than to break the 
grammar upon the wheel of a preconceived 
notion of the sense. In this instance the gram- 
matical construction requires "by the grave 
and thee" to restrict "due." The preposi- 
tion "by" (which alone occasions the ob- 
scurity) is here used with perhaps a remote 
suggestion of the idiom ' to have children by ;' 



but its meaning, aside from suggestiveness of 
this sort, is primarily, perhaps, that of instru- 
mentality in establishing and in owing an ob- 
ligation, with a possible implication of ' at the 
hands of.' " The world's due (at the hands of, 
or owed) by the grave and thee," therefore 
represents briefly what I believe the intended 
meaning to be. This debt which is due the 
world is reverted to in the fourth sonnet, with 
a natural change of the figure which confirms 
the sense of the earlier lines. 

James W. Bright. 



FRENCH LYRICS. 
French Lyrics, selected and edited with an 

introduction and notes by Arthur Graves 

Canfield. New York : Henry Holt & Co., 

1899. 8vo, pp. 382. 
There has certainly been a great need and a 
large place open for a text-book or a selection 
of French lyric poetry, and Prof. Canfield's 
book comes to us at an opportune time. The 
demands on such a text-book, if it is to be suc- 
cessful, are many and difficult. Inasmuch as 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries are the 
great ages of lyrism in French literature, the 
introduction would naturally contain a com- 
prehensive, yet quite brief, outline of the de- 
velopment of lyrism in these centuries : the 
causes, conditions and influences under which 
lyric poetry was developed, and a statement 
of the principal questions of versification as 
they grew and changed from one school to the 
other. Sixteenth Century lyrism would nat- 
urally be well represented. Does Prof. Can- 
field's French Lyrics cover these demands ? 

It is intended as " an introduction to the 
reading and study of French lyric poetry," and 
in a general way to show that France, too, 
"possesses a wealth of lyric poetry." Of the 
twenty-two pages of the Introduction, fifteen 
are devoted to a very general sketch of lyric 
poetry from its origins to the present day ; the 
remaining seven treat of versification. It is 
needless to say that such an introduction can- 
not pretend to give even the general reader 
much of a notion of what French lyric poetry 
is, and those who are likely to use the book 
(the teachers of French in our colleges) will 
not expect an exhaustive treatise. So many of 
our modern text-books deal too much with 
glittering, flowery generalities, instead of giv- 
ing the student for whose benefit they are 
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really written some digestible food. There 
is nothing to object to in this Introduction. 
It is well written and attractive; but is it what 
the student wants? There are over three hun- 
dred pages of selections and surely these 
would warrant a thorough presentation of the 
history of lyrism. Under the list of antholo- 
gies there might be added a very helpful one , 
G. Merlet, Anthologie classique des Poetes 
du xix*i" Siecle (Lemerre), containing es- 
pecially fine selections of the more modern 
poets. As to the notes on versification, they 
seem entirely too general to be of much use, 
and appear to be picked up at random with- 
out logical sequence. After a page of gen- 
eralities such as "the rules of French versifi- 
cation have not always been the same" or 

"in determining the number of syllables the 
general rules of syllabic division are followed, 
and each vowel or diphthong involves a sylla- 
ble," 

the rules of mute e and hiatus are stated; 
another page of generalities on the alexandrine , 
followed by a few rules or statements on rime. 
It is hardly true that the Romanticists espe- 
cially have cultivated rich rime; the Parnassians 
have this honor. An explanation of the bal- 
lade, rondel, rondeau, triolet and sonnet fol- 
lows. 

Of the three hundred pages of selections 
only thirty are devoted to poems before the 
Nineteenth Century. If the object of the book is 
to show that France possesses a wealth of lyr- 
ic verse, to make this more widely known, 
and to stimulate an interest in French lyrism, 
the reviewer fears the reader will have a very 
unfair impression of French lyric poetry be- 
fore this century. In reading over the names 
of authors one is surprised to find so many ob- 
scure names and not to find some of the finest 
lyric poets of the younger generation. From 
the vast number of this century's poets the 
editor has chosen about fifty; more than a 
dozen of these can hardly claim a place in so 
limited a number. Names such as Agoult, 
Arnault, Arvers, Chateaubriand, Bourget, 
Boutelleau, Fremine, Lafenestre, Maupassant, 
Millevoye, Nodier, Tiercelin, do not deserve a 
place in a book whose purpose is to acquaint the 
reader with the best lyric poets. If Chateau- 
briand is important in the development of lyr- 
ism, Mme de Stael, Sainte-Beuve, Catulle 
Mendes, Mallarm£, Richepin, and Rollinat are 
so also; they represent certain tendencies. If 



you admit Daudet, Maupassant, and Bourget, 
why omit Lemaitre and France? No antholo- 
gy that attempts at all to give an idea of this 
century's lyrism should fail to omit selections 
from such sane, healthy and exquisite poetry 
as that of EugSne Manuel, Gabriel Vicaire, 
Jean Aicard, Louis Ratisbonne, Auguste Dor- 
chain, etc., the cream of the later Nineteenth 
Century lyrists whose names and poetry are 
familiar to every French schoolboy. It is true 
the impression prevailing among the uninitia- 
ted is that the beauty of French lyrism lies in its 
form and nudity (coldness, lack of sympathy, 
immorality). Those who will resort to this 
book will already be familiar with Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, Musset, de Vignyand Leconte de 
Lisle; besides we already have selections from 
these poets. Now if one out of every three of 
these poets selected have only written one 
poem worth writing and recording, what an 
impression this will leave with the reader! 
He will certainly imagine a great dearth of 
real lyric poets in this century, of course, out- 
side of the five great poets. There is a wealth 
of genuine, healthy and exquisite lyrism writ- 
ten within the last thirty years, and this is 
hardly touched by Prof. Canfield. So few 
people are acquainted with it and it is difficult 
to find. The reviewer believes it the duty of 
such a work as that now before us to bring 
such poets as Manuel, Ratisbonne, etc., before 
our American public. Why allot forty pages 
to Victor Hugo, over thirty to Musset and as 
many to Lamartine, or nearly one-third of the 
entire space? Leconte de Lisle is not widely 
read nor well-known in America, and the aver- 
age reader finds great difficulty in appreciating 
his poems without guiding notes. A few of the 
exquisite, short Chansons Ecossaises in the 
Poitnes Barbares would have been relished 
by the reader, as they are such a contrast to 
the other poems. 

There are some sixty pages of notes: under 
the name of each author there will be found 
a few very general remarks on the character 
of the poet and his works, with the names of 
some of his works, now and then a few referen- 
ces to criticisms, and finally notes on the text. 
The usefulness of such lines as the following, 
and there are fully a dozen similar specimens, 
seems very doubtful: 

"An enormous literary force at the beginning 
of this century; M. E. Faguet calls him the 
'greatest date in French letters since the 
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Pleiad'. But the instrument of his power was 
prose. His attempts in verse were poor. Yet 
he exercised a direct influence towards the re- 
newal of lyric poetry as has been indicated in 
the introduction." (Cf. Chateaubriand.) 

The reviewer would like to have seen all of 
this general information-space used in the 
Introduction for a thorough, yet brief, treatise 
on French lyrism. There are a number of 
very excellent features to the book, such 
as the selections from the greater poets, 
with a few notes and references for further 
study. The book is admirably gotten up, and 
is a credit to the publishers. Whether this 
book will prove useful to the teachersof French, 
who are willing to offer a course on lyric poetry, 
remains for each one to decide for himself. For 
the poetry earlier than the Nineteenth Century 
it is entirely inadequate; for the lyrism of the 
first half of the century it is excellent as far 
as selections go; the later poets and schools 
can hardly be said to be represented. The 
usefulness of the book to our colleges and uni- 
versities is limited, it seems to the reviewer, 
to a course in Romantic lyrism. For this it is 
excellent; but more than this cannot be said 
in its praise. To the general reader Prof. 
Canfield's French Lyrics may be useful ; yet 
there is a certain danger of claiming a wrong 
impression and of getting an inadequate idea 
of French lyric poetry because of the defects 
which have been pointed out. 

Hugo P. Thieme. 
University of Michigan. 



ASSOPIC FABLES. 
The Isopo Laurenzia.no, edited with notes and 
an introduction by Murray Peabody Brush 
(Johns Hopkins dissertation). Columbus: 
1899. 8vo, pp. viii+186. 
The first part of Dr. Brush's dissertation con- 
sists of a description of twenty-seven manu- 
scripts containing Italian fable collections older 
than the sixteenth century, with a discussion of 
their relations to each other and to their re- 
spective sources. The presentation of the sub- 
ject is the best and most nearly complete that 
has yet been published. The previous writers 
who have given the most information, Ghiviz- 
zani and Hervieux, are neither so full nor so 
accurate as Dr. Brush ; his work rests largely 
on personal investigations in the libraries of 
Italy, where are found all but two of the manu- 



scripts described, and it is in part new and or- 
iginal. 

The twenty-seven manuscripts " which con- 
tain what may be properly called fable collec- 
tions, or parts thereof" (p. 4) include two (Nos. 
9 and 17) which have respectively five and three 
fables. Among these fables, which are in terza 
rima, two are common to the two manuscripts, 
in similar but not identical wording. It is very 
much to be wished that Dr. Brush had pub- 
lished these six different fables, as Ghivizzani 
proposed to do ; they seem to have been influ- 
enced by other sources than those of the or- 
dinary collections.' The same is true of MS. 
22, a copy of the Libro delta Viriu containing 
sixteen fables. Dr. Brush judges that for these 
fables "the author drew on various collections 
as he saw fit " (p. 42). One might go further, 
and say that some of the fables come directly 
from popular tradition. This is probably true 
of " Come la Cornacchia si vesta dell' altrui 
Penne," which, as may be seen from the title 
alone, did not come from any collection of the 
Phaedrus-Romulus family, but from some pop- 
ular source, like the "Exemplo de la Cornacla 
com' ela se visti," in the Libro de li Exempli 
published by Ulrich.* The latter collection, by 
the way, with its four fables, seems entitled to 
admission in the list as well as the Libro delta 
Virtii; neither of them is primarily a collec- 
tion of fables. As to what constitutes a "part 
of a collection," Dr. Brush makes a nice dis- 
tinction when he excludes a manuscript con- 
taining two fables (cf. note on p. 6), and admits 
another containing only three. His list of col- 
lections is nearer completeness than any pre- 
vious one. Of his twenty-seven manuscripts, 
fifteen are mentioned by Ghivizzani, and a few 
more by Hervieux ; three have been cited by 
no previous writer. We note with pleasure that 
Dr. Brush proposes to continue his work in this 
field, and to republish the fifteenth century Ac- 
cio Zuccho collection, which is contained in one 

1 It would be particularly interesting to compare the Fox 
and Wolf in Well, which occurs in both manuscript!, with 
■imilar fables, such as the one in the Roman de Renart. Dr. 
Brush is in error (p. 40, note) in thinking Regnier's reference 
to Verdizotti a blunder ; in an edition before me. Cento Favole 
Bellissime, Venetia, i6di,No. ia is La Volpe 4 ' 'I Lufo ; itls, 
however, different from either of the two fables of La Fon- 
taine (in, 5; xi, 6) which treat a similar subject, and also from 
Phsedrus lv, 9. On the Lion, Fox, Sheep and Wolf, cf. 
GJrski, Fabel vortt LOwenantkeil, Berlin, 1888, pp. 52-59, 

a First in Romania, xlii, 47, then In Trattati Religion, 
Bologna, 1891. On this fable and its two forms, cf. Fuchs, 
Fabel von der Krtihe, Berlin, 1886 ; and my article, A Sonnet 
ascribed to Chiaro Davanxati,\a Puh. of the Mod. Lang. 
Assoc, of Am., Vol. xiii, pp. 305-320. 
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